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““FIRSTNESS”’ 


EIRCE’S names for the categories of phenomenology—First- 

ness, Secondness, Thirdness—speak of the empiricist taking 
counsel of perfection. Peirce, James, Dewey, and the other great 
ones who in our time have brought thought signally nearer to 
the assuredly empirical, manifest first and foremost the necessary 
determination to be empirical. They will be empirical prag- 
matically, remaining close to commonest problem-solving practice; 
radically, accepting not even connectives of empirical elements 
from a non-empirical realm, however illusive empirically and dif- 
ficult to trace those connectives may be; and immediately, presum- 
ably trusting first-hand disclosure of experienced entities before 
inferred realities. It is so easy to permit thought to fall to the 
control of a robust trust in inference, whose status in reality 
nevertheless remains notoriously illusive and wn-empirical. 

Indeed, pragmatism has failed to find itself because it has done 
precisely this. It has not sufficiently honored the philosophic spirit 
of William James. Indeed, he himself at the critical point in his 
philosophy kicked over the traces of his own genius, driven by his 
robust ‘‘realistic intuition’? whose very nature when thus given 
primacy is a rationalistic trust in inference too confident to pause 
and find its status in existence. His followers are at this point 
more prone to be influenced by his error than by his fundamental 
insight. James saw, even while the struggle with absolute idealism 
deflected the natural course of his mind, that the genius of prag- 
matism lies in tracing the disclosures of immediate or radical 
empiricism to discover on the one side ‘‘the transitive elements’’ 
of experience, its connective tissue; and upon the other side, that 
of the substantive elements, to trace experienced process to its lair 
in ‘‘matter’’: i.e., in felt body and beyond that in cosmic process 
in which body is contextual. Whether this viewpoint will direct 
us toward the ultimate philosophy or not, it presents, and it alone, 
the thoroughgoing empirical method. 

Even the most original empiricists leave the empirical approach 
in vagueness because of the questionable status of inference. They 
introduce ‘‘ qualitative immediacies,’’ well aware that quality, while 
it is immediate feeling, arises at the same source with the ‘‘realistic 
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intuition’’ of objects, or a drive toward objects, independent some- 
how of immediacy—objects whose presence marks the birth of 
inference. The boundaries between disclosure and inference, be- 
tween the given and the inferred, remain obscure, awaiting a truly 
empirical disclosure of the rise of sense-perception and objec- 
tivity. In itself, Peirce’s starting with ‘‘Firstness’’. as the prime 
category would seem to intend just this attitude that inference 
must be deferred until its status in experience is disclosed or given. 
If one slip inference in prior to this point and thus give it primacy, 
one puts one’s trust thereby in self-evidence, and relationalism, not 
empiricism, becomes his method. 

Of course, Peirce’s ‘‘Firstness’’ makes no attempt to go back 
to the metaphysically first. Experience is here assumed to disclose 
only phenomena. The empirical method is conceived as the disclo- 
sure of the rise of objects via sense perception. The writer believes, 
however, that the empirical method will come into its own only 
when it follows this counsel of perfection all the way in a Car- 
tesian quest for metaphysical firstness. There is very much in the 
literature of radical and immediate empiricism which shows fre- 
quent excursions toward this end, though less than half aware of 
their own direction and importance. Empiricism as immanence in 
experience even of objectivity itself, has already been long upon 
the path of disclosure, moving toward rapport of the particular 
with the universal—the particular focusings (or subjectifyings) 
of the already multi-focused objective experience, in a universaliz- 
ing, experimental, or if-then attitude; and in this movement of 
experience there has already been going on the disclosure of the 
status and office of inference, of reflective intelligence. Empiri- 
cism may already be upon the way to the immediate disclosure of 
reality while escaping the mystics’ exclusion of reason. 

It is superfluous to say anything of the failure of the rationalist 
in the Cartesian quest for philosophic scratch. At best a specious 
and teasing firstness can be arrived at by way of inference. In 
inferring the source of certainty from the possibility of doubt, 
Cartesianism already assumed the self-evident certainty of in- 
ference as implication and in place of disclosure sought only the 
prime illustration of self-evidence. But the prime illustration of 
the cogito, notoriously failed to disclose self-evidence in Cartesian 
force. Even the intellectual ‘‘grasp’’ of implication is very thin 
disclosure with its application to experience remaining so long- 
continued a philosophical problem. 

Firstness then, as suggesting the primary and basic quest of 
empiricism, suggests the conscious and determined subordination 
of inference to disclosure. As an initial substitute for the given, 
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the term ‘‘firstness’’ has the great advantage of excluding all the 
complex ambiguities which cling to the former term; and of fixing 
definitely upon what is perhaps turning out to be the point in 
empiricism, namely, disclosure. Inference itself must have dis- 
closed for it its genetic process as the operation of immediate or 
disclosed experience. Of the two methods of knowledge, or the 
two judgment situations—for both are judgment situations—dis- 
closure is firstness and inference, including implication, is secondary 
and instrumental. 

Perhaps the great difficulty in philosophy lies in adjusting the 
claims of these two. Rather, it has been and still is that of re- 
straining the overweaning haste of clearness, or intellectual self- 
evidence, or form, or essence, to be something real in and of itself, 
instead of being the clearness, the form, the order, of a primary, 
experienced reality within which it 1s clearness, or form, or order. 
Indeed, it may be true that the postponement of inference, its 
subordination to disclosure, is the open way to philosophic advance. 

If all disclosed experience be called vague which is something 
other than perceptual cognizance of unified sets of clearly distinct 
qualities, or the intellectual ‘‘grasp’’ of clear implicative sets 
(supposing it becomes clear that these latter really have status as 
disclosure), then it is no paradox to say that vagueness is the 
mother earth of philosophy to which she must continuously return. 
Conative experience goes beyond these two experiences of clearness 
just mentioned and thus reveals itself as more inclusive and more 
philosophically basic. It remains necessarily vague until at last 
they shall be disclosed within it as its own inward operations and 
its own clearness. Meanwhile, if return to this vagueness be not 
conscious and voluntary, then it will be unconscious and com- 
pelled. Philosophy advances into assured clearness only if it keep 
the original connections open with that vague yet urgent continuum 
with which all clear percepts and concepts, if alive, are umbilical 
as ‘‘man is umbilical with mother earth.”’ 

The ‘‘clearness’’ which is the yearning of philosophy is not 
the certainty of implication. It is rather a unity of urgent feeling 
within which both the continuity of process and the clearly dis- 
tinct discontinuity of forms—for instance, urgent love and the 
clearly apprehended qualities of the beloved; urgent sociality 
(including liberty) and the adequate forms of social order; valu- 
ing and knowing—have clear and consistent meaning together. 
Its clearness consists in clear meaning, or in clear theory which 

1Prof. R. B. Braithwaite calls ‘‘Firstness’’ a non-committal category 


(Mind, Vol. XLIII, 1934, p. 490). Instead, it commits empiricism most defi- 
nitely to its proper method. 
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arises in the continuum of urgency implementing progress towards 
the unity or satisfaction—not of the intellect—but of the spirit. 

For, although clarity is the life of thought, every novel con- 
fidence in clearness is fraught with the danger of straying. It is 
so likely to interpret philosophy’s demand as that of ‘‘sufficient 
reason’’ for the intellect rather than for the spirit, that is, for the 
satisfaction of experience itself. For experience from the first is 
urgent, tensional. In its metaphysical being it is postulational of 
fulfillment, creator both of universals and of the discontinuous 
particulars of objectivity ; and the doctrine of the primacy of the 
will intends at last the doctrine of the primacy or ‘‘firstness’’ of 
experience itself to rationalistic abstraction from experience. 

All who put their trust in some clear concept—basing impli- 
cative sets upon it—of ‘‘the subject,’’ of ‘‘the object,’’ of spir- 
itual substance,’’ of ‘‘material substance,’’ of ‘‘self-evidence,’’ of 
‘*sense-experience,’’ etc., have gone into bypaths. The enticingly 
clear initial thesis of realism, of naturalism, of mechanism, of 
sensationalism, of rationalism, of idealism, of personalism, of ab- 
solutism, although they all disclose doubtless real aspects of ex- 
perience, is, each of them, only an hypothesis, a universalizing 
if-then attitude awakened in a more or less limited section of 
experience, which, finding its ‘‘if’’ objectively confirmed in that 
section, makes of its ‘‘then’’ a begging of the whole philosophic 
question. There is no way, by relating each to each the ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ findings of these many ‘‘points of view’’ and welcoming all 
others as they may come, of advancing towards the whole of truth. 
The unresolved discontinuity of the original sectionalism remains. 
The objective findings—all gains from all points of view—must 
be forgotten for the time being, immersed in the firstness of the 
tensional continuum which experience is. It is impossible for 
philosophy as world-view to abstract from the view aspect even 
at the close of the task and leave sheer objective world. All the 
partial ‘‘ifs’’ of all the isms must be disclosed in mutual relation 
in the continuum of the original urgent experience before the forms 
of their special ‘‘thens’’ can be related. ‘‘Philosophy is properly 
concerned ... with the achieving of a certain standpoint from 
which the various aspects of experience can be viewed in their 
appropriate order and achievement without special pleading. 
...? The achievement of the deeper empiricism is the opening 
of the way to that standpoint. 

It is a point of great importance to philosophy that John Locke 
in consciously repudiating rationalism and setting out de novo to 


2A, E. Murphy, ‘‘A Program for Philosophy,’’ in American Philosophy 
Today and Tomorrow, p. 357. Italics not in the text. 
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discover firstness, just what is given us to start with, found this 
given upon two paths, the outward path of sensation and the in- 
ward path of ‘‘reflection,’’ the disclosure of the inward operation 
of mental process itself. Locke has here rightly approached the 
empirical standpoint and this by the very ingenuousness of his 
philosophy. But there is an obstruction in all sophisticated tradi- 
tions, including the most genuinely empirical itself, against this 
inclusion. The mental processes, the operations of the mind, so 
plainly constitute that to which the given, independent of mental 
process, is given, the givee, that though they may be observed 
psychologically or even instrumentally, as rising out of certain 
experienced situations as the instrument of natural order in those 
situations and therefore a part of nature itself, they are not taken 
as belonging to the given, as in Locke’s naive approach. Yet the 
language of current discussion, though never clearly, often con- 
fusedly, includes Locke’s second source of knowledge within the 
‘*viven.’’ 

But perhaps the true force and direction of empiricism is made 
clear only when Locke’s double given is taken as such; and it will 
help clearness if, for the time being at least, we employ the term 
‘*firstness,’’ with its freedom from equivocal meanings, in place of 
‘‘the given’’ for the starting point in knowledge, the point in em- 
pirical approach. We then find two kinds of firstness: firstness 
to sensuous perception, and firstness to non-sensuous perception. 
Since these seem to be internally related to each other in experi- 
ence, doubtless we shall find that one of them is really firstness or 
is firstness in a more profound sense than is the other. We may 
find them two distinct kinds of givenness, one falling within the 
scope of the other. 

Let us first assess their immediacy. They differ markedly in 
this regard. The given to sense presents itself as objectivity, as 
precisely that which is independent of all mental process, a point 
which to the least self-aware empiricism is the crux of the whole 
matter. But the disclosure of such independent objectivity suf- 
fers a sudden reverse. Analysis reveals the very forms which 
define objectivity to be closely involved in mental process and the 
‘‘empirical’’ remainder, the ‘‘given,’’ to be only the ‘‘brutely 
ineffable’’ into whose irrationalism crude empiricism must take a 
suffocating plunge. The truly empirical position at this point 
awaits a completed psychological investigation of the genesis of 

8 Peirce seems to the present writer to confuse this original firstness with 
‘“secondness,’’ i.e., with the secondary rise of objects in the phenomenal level, 
because of the part played in this by the original conation or firstness—a con- 


fusion which produces other confusions in spite of his genius for empirical 
disclosure. 
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sense-perception in order to gain the necessary data for a more 
precise appraisal of the place (but scarcely of the force) of the 
‘‘realistic intuition’’—of ‘‘independent’’ objectivity. Its force 
remains constant, however vague its content, since it is the in- 
evitable centre of the original tension. 

The deeper given, the more primary firstness, has also both a 
mediacy and an immediacy. It is mediate because it can never be 
immediately first: ie., first to awareness. It is itself the total 
process of attention and must first proceed and fulfill itself in 
objectification (necessary for awareness) at its centre: its very 
being is constituted by this mental process. Of course it can ‘‘turn 
itself back,’’ as Bergson has observed, and thus make the centre 
of attention an immediate observation of the process of feeling. 
But it can never by that means get the inclusive condition of the 
centre of attention, to get which is the strategic achievement of 
thoroughgoing empiricism. Its firstness, as that firstness natively 
operates, lies below awareness, but obviously within experience 
since it can readily be disclosed there. Being itself a focusing at 
whose centre a color or a tone arises to sense, or a feeling arises 
to non-sensuous perception, or some other sign of an object or 
objective arises to awareness, it can not immediately attend to its 
own firstness but must attend to its object. However, in the next 
moment, it can flash its attention through a thin veil of memory 
upon its own original firstness, now objectively given to itself, and 
become its own object inclusive of the previous content of its ob- 
jectifying centre. 

This more complete empiricism seems to have been preparing 
itself since the beginning of modern philosophy in the unconscious 
significance of positions taken by thinkers both in the realist and 
the idealist camps. Its crux is the source im experience of what 
the realist on the one hand and the idealist on the other put beyond 
experience: for the former, the thing in itself, and for the latter, 
the transcendental. 

The thing in itself, as in Kant’s realism, attests the original 
force of objectivity. So also does the realistic intuition, in its 
Occidental force at least, standing at the centre of attention. It 
is staunchly supported in its dominance by practical materialism, 
by Real Politik, and also by recent physical and astronomical 
discoveries because of the very extent of time and space they reveal 
in the ‘‘non-mental’’ universe. But true empiricism must not 
permit itself to be stampeded from its real position. It has an- 
other crux. The full intent of empirical immediacy is not only 
that connexity—universality—is given immediately in the reflec- 
tive life-urgency or spirit; but also that, in the experience of 
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process, process itself is tracked by experience into its objective 
and cosmic lair in ‘‘matter’’ and discovered, not only as mental 
but also as physical, to be experience itself. Schopenhauer has no 
more than analogy to support his doctrine that the forces of wind 
and water are the forces which experience as its own object feels in 
itself, and remains always a little sceptical of the critical point in 
his own metaphysics. Bergson’s literary powers are perhaps least 
successful in carrying to persuasion his doctrine that matter is 
the élan vitale in a negative direction. William James goes almost 
all the way in a successful inclusion of objectivity by experience 
and then loses heart to realism. Yet the initial insight of radical 
empiricism sees the objective discontinuous pluralism as really 
given in experience as the content of subjective connexity or con- 
tinuity. Neither in the most subjective universalizing nor in the 
most objective experimentation does either metaphysics or science 
escape experience. It is a supreme advantage of the genetic ap- 
proach to knowledge that Berkeleyanism falls by the way. But 
the alternative to Berkeleyanism is not absolute realism. Knowledge 
as subject leaps beyond itself to an object quite independent of it. 
But it does not leap beyond experience to an entity independent of 
experience. The realistic conviction of common sense is satisfied 
with a genuine objectivity within experience. 

Now, James followed this experience of ‘‘matter’’ as far as the 
feeling of bodily matter—‘‘intrategumental’’ matter. But in his 
vigorous occidental spirit the realistic intuition (really satisfied 
with his pragmatic analyses of cognition) came up again at the 
level of feeling and falsely declared the entrance of the cosmos into 
feeling to be the entrance of ‘‘neutral entities’? from beyond feel- 
ing and experience altogether. Thus, a problem of knowledge 
which is merely one of science or of pragmatic analysis was brought 
to the metaphysical level of feeling or immediate experience where 
there is no such problem. How the universe enters into feeling at 
eye or ear or sense of touch is a matter of feeling, of immediate 
experience. We find quite naturally the literature of immediate 
empiricism presenting the feeling of food in the mouth—more in- 
timately, the feeling of digestion in the stomach—as matter of ‘‘the 
external world,’’ already akin to the body as ‘‘food,’’ enters into 
feeling. The immediate empiricism of the ancient upanishads 
classes together as pranas (breaths) all the processes: food, breath, 
sight, hearing, smelling, touch, ete. as points where Brahma, or the 
universe, enters into Atman, or subjective feeling. It is in sheer 
faithfulness to the empirical viewpoint in our own day that it has 
been maintained that the problem of knowledge is a problem of 
special science and not a path sought into metaphysics. A similar 
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empirical faithfulness produces an analysis in which, just as our 
experience carries its points of reference throughout the whole 
body and does not cram itself into some cortical centre, so also it 
fills out the total cosmos; and it is not an epistemological question 
how we see the man behind the looking glass, or the star possibly 
destroyed before the Christian era, but merely a problem of natural 
science. Our experience of sight and sound really gets its locus 
as it seems to where we see the object. The blind man feels the 
walk at the end of his cane, and the locus of a star is the extremity 
of our time-space perspective.* 

Playing into these radical empirical findings are those of the 
embryology of lower organisms.5 Axial gradients appear in which 
cosmic electric forces are in play. They interoperate with some 
focal entities of which, in their operation at least, little is yet 
known. Together these determine the growth of the organism, as 
its environment will later play into its experience-focus to deter- 
mine its learning. It is suggested here that sense empirical science 
itself may ultimately reveal experience as a focusing of cosmic 
forces, supporting the immediate empirical view that experience 
is Nature, and this becomes a position not taken merely for its 
pragmatic issue, but one established in what follows from a faith- 
fully thoroughgoing empiricism.® 

For an important philosophical suggestion arises at this point. 
It is that the reflective intelligence, as a vastly more intricate focus 
of the cosmos or Nature than are such simple organisms, is an inner 
knowledge, as far as it goes, of the cosmos or Nature; and that the 
unity demanded by the mind in every scientific hypothesis, every 
religious dogma, even every organic adaptation, is a partial and 
tentative self-revelation of the cosmos or of Nature from within. 
Moreover, just as organisms inhabited by minds can be objectively 
studied and in being so confirm the non-sensuous disclosures of 
original firstness—the inclusive dynamic condition of the centre 
of attention—so also the cosmos studied objectively reveals itself 
broadly and vaguely, yet indubitably to be a unity, a world or uni- 
verse. Epicurus, centuries before the famous experiment at the 
leaning tower, saw atoms though of different weights falling 

4V.C. Aldrich, ‘‘What We See With,’’ this Journa, Vol. XXXV (1938), 
pp. 253-263. 

50. M. Child, The Origin and Development of the Nervous System. 

6 Hence the realist’s demand, voiced by Prof. Morris (‘‘ Pragmatism and 
Metaphysics,’’? Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIII, 1934, pp. 549-564) for 
knowledge of a world which extends beyond the experienced world and within 
which experience arises, if it is to maintain itself, must do so among other 


confederates than pragmatists and without a faith in empiricism that is 
truly thoroughgoing. 
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through infinite space at the same speed. He was conforming to a 
simple objective observation—that the parts of the world stay to- 
gether. In the same way the vastly more sophisticated theory 
called the ‘‘relativity of motion’’ has had to meet the same simple 
but broadly philosophical observation. It must have a constant, 
the velocity of light, or the ‘‘separation of events,’’ to provide for 
the physical unity of the cosmos. 

Moreover, a similar objective study may start with the direc- 
tive urgency obvious in life and self-aware in reflective life which 
reaches to the unity of all value. It will scarcely find this urgency 
to be an emergent even at the simple level of life. It must be ‘‘ac- 
knowledged’’ to use Lloyd Morgan’s term, as present from the be- 
ginning by virtue of the directive unity of the whole emergent 
process—like an artist’s creative passion. If the mind be a focus 
of the cosmos—if Experience be Nature—then a tension in the 
cosmos, an artist’s passion, is both disclosed by the non-sensuous 
method, by the tension to unity in the human spirit in both science 
and religion, and is also attested in the objectively observed unity 
of the cosmos and, more profoundly, of the total course of the 
emergent evolutionary process. 

The other side of a complete empiricism is the disclosure in 
experience of the source at least of what the idealists put beyond 
experience. This is of course the ‘‘transcendental,’’ and with the 
thing in itself reclaimed and reconstituted for experience, the re- 
claiming and reconstituting of this also can scarcely be subjected 
any longer to the charge of psychologism. Hume traced the logical 
outcome of sense empiricism which, overlooking experienced con- 
nexities in Locke’s deeper firstness, had first reduced the mind to 
the solipsistie subject and now excluded it wholly from the possi- 
bility of knowledge. _In his meeting of Hume’s logic, Kant was 
feeling the force of the inclusive dynamic condition of the centre 
of attention, the ultimate issue of Locke’s true firstness. It adum- 
brated itself as ‘‘what is not experienced (by sense) ’’ but must be 
presupposed to explain sense-experience and the objective science 
of experience which was already, in spite of Hume, an increasing 
achievement of the mind. Now the force of the rationalistic 
mechanism which sense empiricism had wrought into science drove 
Kant to assert the absolute object, the thing in itself. And it was 
this, together with its complement (the failure of objectivity to 
disclose itself within focal experience), which carried the idealists 
to their cosmic absolute when they identified the thing in itself 
with Kant’s presupposed unity of forms which he found issuing 
from the transcendental realm at the behest of experience. 

What was operating here, but failing of self-recognition, was 
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a self-experienced unity of apprehension, or inclusive condition of 
attention. It has been the force of the inclusive condition of the 
focus of attention in experience (or Nature), this firstness or given 
of a thoroughgoing empiricism, which has produced the doctrine 
of dynamic mentality in all post-Kantian idealism, spiritualism, 
pragmatism. Apart from the dominance of his mind by the sci- 
ence of his day, Kant’s philosophy was a determining of knowledge 
by way of the demands or postulation of a tensional experience. 
The same force has been moving behind all Hegelian dialectic. 
But all this has gone on upon the level of discontinuous percepts 
and concepts where the basic connexity demanded by the force 
here operating must be an Absolute because it is never in the post- 
Kantian movement recognized as experienced, but must be tran- 
scendental or presupposed.’ However, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and 
later, French spiritualism, American pragmatism, and experimental 
psychology began to follow the mind’s self-disclosure upon the 
deeper level of feeling and of tensional urgency. Philosophy is 
thus becoming aware of experience in its tensional, focal form, 
revealing its intrinsic objectivity, the intrinsic ‘‘positing of the 
not-I,’’ disclosing the spirit-objective, the spirit-value relation 
deeper than and inclusive of the subject-object relation. 

There is involved here the full story of James’s ‘‘feelings of 
tendeney,’’ for which he claims that they are fully cognitive and 
that they are ‘‘objects of the stream which is aware of them from 
within.’’ This was a forecast of the discovery in experimental 
psychology that the course of mental life can not be understood 
simply in terms of its predecessors in introspective consciousness 
and that states of consciousness themselves have something in them 
of directive or formative process and can not be reduced simply 
to structural elements, sensations, images, or feelings. It is a 
forecast, in short, of the Gestalt and the Aufgabe, and the deter- 
mining tendencies which spring from these: they may comprise 
the felt tension of a moment or two around a forgotten name or 
the lifelong, recurrent tension about a philosophic problem. James 
is right that it is ‘‘ feelings of tendency’’ directly, though often with 
the greatest difficulty, disclosing themselves in the flux of experi- 
ence that are here under consideration; though they may perfectly 
well be studied also objectively: i.e., inferred from behavior. We 
have here a tension empirically observed. Since the tension is a 
unity of interest, spiritual and purposeful (instead of logical, as 
with the absolutists) we have an empirical approach to the unity 
of apprehension, excluding any need of the transcendental. 

7It has been, of course, this cutting off of forms, ideas, concepts, from 


their genesis which has given them their spurious absolute majesty throughout 
the history of philosophy. 
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There is, then, the given to sense perception, causing a psy- 
chological subject to report, for instance, that he sees light blue 
when presented with a certain stimulus. There is also a given to 
non-sensuous perception, causing a subject under controlled con- 
ditions to report a certain feeling or a certain process going on 
within him. Both of these, here objectively taken, enter fields of 
consciousness, each with a centre and apparently with a fringe: of 
‘‘the focal nature of consciousness’? much analysis has been made. 
But the deeper truth, upon which what is true here depends, is 
the focal nature of experience, and this also is open to knowledge, 
but to disclosed knowledge. Conscious focal fields are seen by the 
spectator’s objective view and it is sometimes said that empiricism 
necessarily takes a spectator’s view. But focal experience is ap- 
prehended only by a spectator who is at the same time a partici- 
pator and whose view is none the less objective for being sub- 
jective at the same time. A firstness deeper than is the given 
at the objectifying centre is given to non-sensuous perception 
through a thin veil of memory, and the focal experience thus 
disclosed no longer trails off into a fringe of vagueness but is im- 
mediately yet distinctly observed as a tension, a clearly inclusive, 
dynamic condition of the conscious centre of attention. 

This dynamic condition, this original firstness, is the matrix of 
the later achieved (or pursued) unity of objective knowledge. The 
high honor of this all-prior attitude of the mind has been usurped 
by Platonic Forms and Hegelian Categories. The spirit-objective, 
spirit-value relation, deeper within experience than the subject- 
object relation and inclusive of it, discloses perhaps the ultimate 
categories to be interest, or spirit which is universalizing interest ; 
instrument; and satisfaction or unity; all other forms and ideas, 
where they are not mere expressive names for these—as justice, 
beauty, and truth may be for satisfaction or unity in different 
aspects—being subordinate and functional. 

Bruce W. BROTHERSTON. 
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OF CONTRAST BETWEEN TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 






OCRATES compelled Aristophanes and Agathon, who, however, 

were sleepy and not following the argument very well, to 
acknowledge that ‘‘he who is through art a tragic poet is a comic 
poet also,’’* but how he accomplished this persuasion is, of course, 
unknown; and although Plato here and there again touches on the 
nature of the comic, he never explains in any thoroughgoing way 


1 Quoted from Professor Lane Cooper’s translation of The Symposium, in 
Plato (Oxford, 1938), p. 276. 
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what Socrates could have meant. A similar disappointment is 
encountered in Aristotle, whose promise to treat more extensively 
of comedy is not fulfilled in any existing work; for if Aristotle had 
explained the nature of comedy with the same commanding judg- 
ment he employed in his analysis of tragedy, a comparison of the 
two theories would probably have facilitated a better understanding 
of the relationship between these two literary types. This relation- 
ship between comedy and tragedy is especially interesting because, 
unlike the relationships of many other literary types, it is not only 
a matter of convenient classification or of superficial literary in- 
fluence, but is felt in a lively manner by almost every one. In its 
most general aspect the relationship may be described as a kind of 
opposition or contrast; and the purpose of the following argument 
is to suggest a point of view which may clarify the implications of 
this contrast between tragedy and comedy. 

In order to do this, Aristotle’s theory of tragedy will be taken as 
a point of departure, and on the basis of this theory there will be 
constructed, quite artificially (there are, I assume, no methodo- 
logical restrictions concerning the attainment of a point of view), 
the theory of a contrasting type of drama which may be regarded 
hypothetically as a theory of comedy. This method supposes that 
it is possible to discover an ‘‘opposite’’ or ‘‘contrasting’’ emotion 
for pity or for fear. This may be done in the manner of Aristotle, 
who regards two emotions as opposed to each other when the situa- 
tions which ordinarily might be expected to arouse these emotions 
are opposed; as undeserved misfortune, which arouses pity, may 
be thought of as opposed to undeserved good fortune, which arouses 
indignation, since both are contrasting forms of injustice. Al- 
though in themselves emotions may be regarded as obscure and 
possibly very complicated physiological or organic reactions, this 
does not concern the dramatic poet, who only wants to know what 
kind of situation on the stage may be expected to produce such and 
such a general effect. 

In establishing a contrast between two things of the same general 
type, only those characteristics which are peculiar to each need be 
regarded, so we may proceed at once to the core of Aristotle’s 
analysis: ‘‘A tragedy, then, is the imitation of an action that is 
serious . . . with incidents arousing pity and fear wherewith to 
accomplish its catharsis of such emotions.’’? ‘‘. . . it must imi- 
tate actions arousing pity and fear, since that is the distinctive 
function of this kind of imitation.’’* From Arisiotle’s statement 
it may be inferred, following the method postulated for this argu- 


2 Poetics, 6, tr. Bywater. 
8 Ibid., 13. 
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ment, that since tragedy arouses emotion, comedy must arouse 
opposite emotions, and not simply fail to arouse any emotions at all, 
since the opposite of a thing is not its absence. Also, comedy must 
accomplish a catharsis of the emotions aroused, for sustaining emo- 
tional excitation is not the opposite of catharsis, but the lack of it. 
Consequently, as it is the peculiar function of tragedy to accomplish 
a catharsis of pity and fear, it is the peculiar function of comedy to 
effect a catharsis of emotions opposed to pity and fear. 

‘‘Pity,’’ Aristotle explains, ‘‘is occasioned by undeserved mis- 
fortune, and fear by that of one like ourselves.’’* In the Rhetoric 
Aristotle names indignation as the contrary of pity: ‘‘for being 
pained at undeserved good fortune is in a manner contrary to being 
pained at undeserved bad fortune . . . for that which is beyond a 
man’s deserts is unjust.’’> In the Ethics he suggests that indigna- 
tion may tend toward envy: ‘‘ A man is called righteously indignant 
when he feels pain at the sight of undeserved prosperity, but your 
envious man goes beyond him and is pained by the sight of any one 
in prosperity.’’ ® 

Following a similar pattern of definition, fear may be defined as 
what a man feels when he forebodes undeserved misfortune; then 
the contrary emotion is whatever a man feels when he expects unde- 
served good fortune. Such a feeling might be described in a 
number of ways: as happy-go-lucky self-assurance, merry insolence, 
or, perhaps, genial pomposity. In any case it can not be thought 
of as a just or reasonable feeling; it will be free from care, and it 
will tend toward insolence without the tension which accompanies 
the kind of insolence that is really a form of defiance. In contrast 
to the tragic fear, which makes a man withdraw into himself and 
seek the stable center of reason and prudence, the comic insolence is 
extraverted and foolishly buoyant.’ 

The kind of man whose fortune is most likely to arouse the tragic 
emotions is ‘‘the intermediate kind of personage, a man not pre- 
eminently virtuous and just, whose misfortune, however, is brought 
upon him not by vice and depravity but by some error of judgment, 
of the number of those in the enjoyment of great reputation and 
prosperity ; e.g., Oedipus, Thyestes, and the men of note of similar 
families. . . . The change in the hero’s fortunes must be not from 

4 Poetics, 13, Bywater. 

5 Rhetoric, Bk. 2, Ch. 9, tr. John Henry Freese (Loeb Classical Library). 

6 Ethics, Bk. 2, Ch. 7, tr. F. H. Peters (London, 1895). 

7 Professor Lane Cooper in Aw Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (Oxford, 
1922), pp. 65-69, follows the suggestion of Plato in the Philebus, 48-50, and 
tentatively proposes envy and anger as emotions corresponding in comedy to 


the tragic pity and fear. It is evident that both envy and anger are related to 
indignation. 
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misery to happiness, but on the contrary from happiness to misery ; 
and the cause of it must not lie in any depravity, but in some great 
error on his part; the man himself being as we have described him, 
or better, not worse, than that.’’ § 

In constructing a contrast to this concept of the tragic character 
and plot, it is evident that the contrasting, or comic, character will 
also be ‘‘the intermediate kind of personage’’ in the sense of being 
neither entirely good nor entirely bad; for it is impossible within 
the same scale of values to construct the opposite of an intermediate 
term. This is of some importance because it rules out of comedy 
a story representing the undeserved success of an extremely bad 
character. (Thus Tartuffe is not a comic character, nor is Becque’s 
Les Corbeaux a comedy.) Such a story would be shocking and 
might arouse intense indignation but not the feeling of merry in- 
solence which arises from a kind of delighted sympathy with the 
undeserved success of the comic character and which is here sup- 
posed to mingle with the comic indignation in a laughable way, as 
pity joins itself with fear in the effect of tragedy. However, as the 
tragic character must be noble, the comic character must be ig- 
noble; for as there must be a tendency to admire the tragic char- 
acter, there must be a tendency to scorn the comic character; as 
admiration of the tragic character helps to make his misfortune 
appear undeserved, so scorn of the comic character helps to make 
his good fortune appear undeserved. (In the theatre admiration 
may be aroused in a variety of ways not always dependent upon 
fundamental moral judgment; e.g., Macbeth’s beautiful language 
describing Duncan, whom he has just murdered, ‘‘his silver skin 
lac’d with his golden blood,’’ even at such a moment tends to make 
him more admirable than if he spoke crudely; so in a similarly 
superficial way, Harold Lloyd’s glasses tend to make him an object 
of scorn.) The comic character, then, will not be noble, nor will he 
speak nobly, but on the contrary he will tend to be vulgar and 
perhaps often, as in Aristophanes, even obscene, although he will 
never be extremely bad; and he may be expected to possess at least 
the virtue of vivacity since he lives in the confidence of undeserved 
good fortune. It is evident that from this point of view the rogue, 
in any of his various shapes, is the essential comic character and the 
mainspring of the comic action, rather than the ‘‘humorous’’ per- 
son, like the Misanthrope or Harpagon, who is ordinarily an object 
of satire. 

To complete this contrast, the comic counterpart of the tragic 
hamartia must be constructed. Bywater translates 6i duapriav rid 
‘*by some error of judgment.’’ If the general idea of this transla- 


8 Poetics, 13, Bywater. 
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tion is assumed, then the comic counterpart would be an accuracy 
of judgment, not a ‘‘great’’ accuracy of judgment, but rather a 
clever or cunning choice. In the tragic context ‘‘some great error’’ 
would presumably be contrasted with some great prudence, but in 
the context of a contrasting type of drama, the opposite of some 
great error is rather some kind of ‘‘small’’ accuracy. As a result 
of this method of inference, it may be concluded that the kind of 
man most likely to arouse the comic emotions is a vulgar person of 
intermediate virtue who rises to undeserved good fortune through 
some cleverness or peculiar talent mingled with his general vul- 
varity. The fortune of this kind of man will be presented in such 
a way as to effect a catharsis of indignation and insolence, together 
with other similar emotions which might be aroused by such a 
spectacle. \ 
The characteristic effect of comedy is laughter. It must, there- 
fore, be asked how the excitation of insolence and indignation is 
related to the provocation of laughter, or, at least, how the excita- 
tion of these emotions leaves room for laughter. In estimating the 
probable emotional effect on an audience of either tragedy or 
comedy, a distinction should be made between sympathy with emo- 
tions portrayed on the stage and the evocation of emotion as a 
result of the spectator’s judgment concerning the characters and 
actions represented. Thus pity and fear are present in the tragic 
theatre not only as an effect of the play on the audience, but they 
also pervade the expression of emotion on the stage; consequently 
in the comic theatre one should expect the contrasting emotions of 
insolence and indignation to be frequently represented and the 
sympathy of the spectator with these emotions to depend in large 
part upon his imaginative identification of himself with the char- 
acters. However, while fear and insolence in the spectator increase 
as he tends to place himself in the situation on the stage, pity and 
indignation, which are more directly a result of moral judgment, 
imply relative detachment; indeed, indignation requires a definite 
withdrawal of sympathy. Consequently, it is not likely that the 
comic character’s undeserved good fortune will arouse insolence and 
indignation at the same time. Nevertheless the spectacle of unde- 
served good fortune is well suited to arouse both these emotions; 
for when the spectator participates imaginatively in undeserved 
good fortune, he may be expected to feel a kind of sympathetic in- 
solence, but if he remains aloof or antipathetic, he may be expected 
to feel indignation. (In real life almost all comic characters would 
arouse indignation or disgust—even the well-loved Falstaff.) How- 
ever, if the spectacle of undeserved good fortune is so presented as 
to keep the audience undecided whether to delight in the insolence 
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or to be indignant at the undeservedness of it, they will be in a 
state of inner conflict from which perhaps they may find means to 
extricate themselves in laughter. From this point of view, it is 
the comedian’s task to hold the sympathy of the audience while he 
performs outrageous acts calculated to arouse their indignation; 
he must stir them into a kind of helpless conflict of two opposing 
attitudes, as if he were tickling them.°® 

The concept of comedy thus schematized has been inferred from 
Aristotle’s analysis of tragedy and the assumption that comedy 
and tragedy are opposed to each other. The question of the ap- 
propriateness of this concept to the practice of the comic poets 
remains, as has been indicated, an entirely new question, and one 
which ean not be completely answered in this paper. Since a gen- 
eral survey is impossible, the two most famous poets of comedy, 
Aristophanes and Moliére, have been selected for examination. 
There is in this choice the advantage that Aristophanes and Moliére 
represent quite different social customs and theatrical conditions. 

The eleven comedies of Aristophanes are filled to overflowing 
with insolence and indignation; somewhat as Oedipus Rex and 
Agamemnon are filled with foreboding, fear, and pity. Aristoph- 
anes represents these feelings with irrepressible variety and live- 
liness: the bawling insolence of Agoracritus; the military indigna- 
tion of Lamachus; the foppish insolence of Dionysius before the 
door of Heracles, and his indignation at being out-brekekekexed by 
the frogs; the wily, feminine insolence of Myrrhina, and the out- 
raged indignation of her husband; the argumentative, hairsplitting 

9A similar laughter provoking conflict between a tendency toward sym- 
pathy and a tendency toward the withdrawal of sympathy is suggested by Mr. 
Roger A. Pack’s analysis of the function of errors in comedy, in the article, 
‘*Errors as Subjects of Comic Mirth’’ (Classical Philology, Vol. XXXIII, 
1938, p. 410.): ‘*. . . in a comedy there are regularly several errantes, and in 
each the capacity of miscalculation is vastly multiplied. They are hardly 
rascals, but their blunders, so often repeated, are emotionally inexcusable. .. . 
Our sympathy is levied upon far too heavily for safe endurance ... ; some 
inner reserve gives way; and we laugh.’’ Alceste in Le Misanthrope is such a 
person, for he does indeed blunder with a persistence which exhausts our re- 
serves of sympathy and reduces us somewhat reluctantly to laugh at him. 
However, the misfortunes of comic characters, our sympathy with these mis- 
fortunes, and the breakdown of our sympathy before their overwhelming 
persistence do not alone account for the buoyant hilarity of the kind of 
comedy which contrasts most clearly with tragedy; and in general, if comic 
characters undergo misfortunes which are not at the same time the success of 
some other character, they do so with a kind of characteristic impunity and 
bob up again with astonishing ease. Their misfortunes often serve to throw 
into relief their essential buoyancy, and in this respect may perhaps be com- 
pared to the artificial misfortunes to which people subject themselves in amuse- 
ment parks. Mr. Pack’s point of view has, I think, a wide and significant 


scope. 
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insolence of Pheidippides proving that he has the right to beat his 
father, and Strepsiades’ self-castigating indignation at this dialectic 
skill which he himself had encouraged his son to acquire; the extra- 
ordinary insolence of the rattle-brained old Philocleon escaping 
through the chimney and pretending to be a smoke; the thundering, 
confident indignation of Aeschylus; the servile and exulting in- 
solence of Xanthius and Aeacus hobnobbing over the ineffable joys 
of prying into their masters’ secrets and blabbing them abroad; the 
whining indignation of Xanthius when Dionysius will not allow 
him to erack any of the old jokes about his burden; the aloof in- 
solence of the dead man sitting up in his coffin to say that he would 
rather be alive again than carry a burden for less than two drach- 
mas. In general the individuality of most of the characters in 
these comedies is revealed in the quality of their insolence and in- 
dignation, and the movement of most of the comic scenes depends 
upon a situation which must arouse one or the other of these feel- 
ings, or both. It is improbable that the audience would not in some 
degree be moved to sympathize with all this varied display of in- 
solence and indignation, as the audience of Agamemnon must sym- 
pathize with the horror and pity of Cassandra prophesying the 
doom of the house of Atreus. 

The principal characters differ widely in the degree of goodness 
they possess, from the rascally Agoracritus to the good, homely 
Chremylus. But the typical Aristophanic character might be de- 
scribed as an ignoble or vulgar person possessing a kind of ingenuity 
which leads him to accomplish the most fantastic, but not entirely 
unsympathetic, purpose by means of some homely device (Dio- 
nysius’ scales, Dicaeopolis’ private treaty, Trygaeus’ dung beetle, 
Lysistrata’s scheme to end the Peloponnesian wars). The chief 
characters in the comedies of Aristophanes are usually more or less 
motivated by a desire to benefit Athens, but always because the good 
of Athens is their own personal good. Seven of the plays (The 
Acharnians, The Knights, The Peace, The Birds, Lysistrata, The 
Ecclesiazusae, The Plutus) are stories of the most amazing and pre- 
posterous successes imaginable. 

In discussing what part of tragedy contributes most directly to 
its peculiar effect, Aristotle suggests that horror and pity should be 
aroused by the simple retelling of a tragic story, as if in an account 
of something that had really taken place. This test has a par- 
ticular interest with regard to, Aristophanic comedy, because the 
comedies of Aristophanes were not concerned primarily with ancient 
tales, but ordinarily with crucial affairs of the Athenian state. 
Imagine, then, some right-minded Athenian returning to the city 
to hear that a low fellow or a wily woman had overthrown the gov- 
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ernment and reduced the gods themselves to servility. His as- 
tonishment, of course, and, probably, his indignation would be 
enormous; but if he also learned that some good thing like peace or 
universal wealth had really been attained in this preposterous way 
and that the city was garlanded and rejoicing, there would very 
likely be aroused in him a topsy-turvy, devil-may-care feeling, and 
he would no doubt enter into the general merriment, laughing at 
the folly of human affairs. 

The comedies of Moliére, like those of Aristophanes, are filled 
with the turmoil of insolence and indignation. The typical plot, 
however, can not be summarized as a story of exorbitant or unde- 
served success; it consists in the mischievous or insolent, but not 
entirely unvirtuous, duping of some humorous person who is in a 
position of unjust authority. The characters who carry on this 
pattern of action may be distinguished in three groups: the comic 
indignant who is intrigued against, such as fathers, guardians, or 
jealous husbands; the intriguers themselves, including professional 
rogues, insolent servants, and sentimental lovers; and the reasonable 
man who expresses the moral of the comedy. The comic indignant, 
representing a humor of mankind, is more completely imagined 
than the other characters; and it is he who provides occasion for the 
mischievous, insolent* intrigue that puts the audience in a playful 
mood and provokes laughter. This is an important part of his 
comic function ; for while there is always some satisfaction in seeing 
a person in a position of unjust authority shown up, there is not 
much fun in this unless he is shown up in an insolent or mis- 
chievous way, and while there is always satisfaction in seeing the 
successful accomplishment of a love affair, such a story usually 
becomes comic only when the success is achieved in the face of age 
and authority. The zest and variety with which the intriguing 
lovers find means to satisfy their desire or at least to accomplish 
the indignation and discomfiture of their oppressor furnish Moliére’s 
comedies with much of their vitality, and Moliére’s skill in discover- 
ing the possibilities of roguery in human nature is a part of his 
genius. Thus the fabulously innocent and unwitting Agnés dupes 
Arnolphe and arouses his indignation with a finesse that Scapin 
himself could not hope to emulate; and there is particular delight 
for the spectator in seeing the virtuous wife, Elmire, play the 
rogue and push her husband under the table while she pretends 
that still further evidence is needed to prove Tartuffe’s treachery. - 
It is in this respect, as representations of successful roguery, that 
the comedies of Moliére may be appropriately seen from the point 
of view that regards comedy as a story of insolent or undeserved 
success; for all roguish success is, in a manner, undeserved, what- 
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ever the motive behind it; and while we sympathize we also tend 
to be indignant. Moliére, although insisting on our sympathy, 
contrives at the same time to make us aware that the action with 
which we sympathize is really outrageous. 

The comic spirit may, perhaps, be generally described as a play- 
ful attitude toward any kind of unpleasantness, confusion, dis- 
appointment, or incongruity. It represents a buoyant attitude 
which overrides misfortune in the expectation of ultimate or pre- 
dominant good fortune, and since this expectation is not at all 
founded upon a sage and reasonable optimism, it delights in any- 
thing unexpected, irrational, or incongruous, for such things give 
the world an air of disarming inconsequentiality. Such buoyancy 
without intellectual or moral perception tends to become insolent 
assurance of undeserved good: fortune; it becomes the spirit of 
comedy only when it is checked by the awareness that undeserved 
good fortune may be a proper object of indignation. In comedy, 
however, the tendency to indignation is not likely to find very 
explicit expression, for the feeling of insolence persists more easily 
in laughter than the feeling of indignation, but the satirist, although 
he is also concerned with undeserved prosperity and is more or less 
mischievous, is often content to arouse indignation alone quite with- 
out laughter or sympathetic insolence. (We do not laugh at Tar- 
tuffe, for he is simply an object of indignation and there is no 
possibility of sympathizing with his insolence.) Many people are 
conscious in their laughter of feeling superior to the object that 
amuses them, and others perceive a kind of pathos in the ignobility 
of the comic person. Thus derision and pathos are aspects of 
comedy; for derision may be regarded as an exaggeration of the 
tendency to scorn the comic character, and pathos as a predominant 
tendency to sympathize with the comic character in his ignobility 
and misfortune rather than in his insolent successes. Pathos in- 
creases with the humanitarian interest of the audience, which pre- 
supposes a somewhat persistent concern with the general dignity of 
mankind. The type of comedy that contrasts most clearly with 
tragedy is neither derisive, pathetic, nor predominantly satirical, 
but produces its effect through delighted sympathy with a merry 
insolence, so exaggerated as to arouse in the midst of delight a 
disconcerting tendency toward indignation, sharpening interest, 
heightening tension until the actor has succeeded in reducing his 
audience to laughter. p 

It has been shown that the theory of this type of comedy stands 
in fairly clear contrast to Aristotle’s analysis of tragedy, and, con- 
sequently, so far conforms to the feeling that tragedy and comedy 
are contrasting types. Whether or not insolence and indignation 
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may be singled out as emotions which pervade the comic theatre, as 
pity and fear pervade the tragic theatre, can be determined only by 
observation; so also the frequency of the representatioa of unde- 
served success on the comic stage is a matter of observation. But 
whether or not the notion of undeserved success and the attitudes 
associated with it may be regarded as fundamental to the contrast 
between tragedy and comedy is more difficult to determine. Paul 
Valéry observes that ‘‘le propre de ce qui est vraiment général 

. e’est appercevoir nécessairement une quantité de possibles,’’ ?° 
and certainly the function of literary theory is not the application 
of a formula, which must obscure the individuality of any single 
work, but is rather the establishment of a point of view which does 
not overlay individuality but directs attention toward it. With this 
attitude toward the value of literary theory, we may try to estimate 
the scope of the point of view adopted in this paper by indicating 
briefly how diverse aspects of the comic are suggested by, or are at 
least consonant with, the idea of undeserved good fortune. Thus 
the buoyancy proper to the feeling of undeserved success, together 
with the fact that the poet’s effort to arouse insolence and indigna- 
tion at the same time must repeatedly break down in impossibility, 
suggests the extraverted and episodic nature of comedy, opposed to 
the intraverted and concentrated nature of tragedy; so also the 
idea of undeserved success is consonant with the comic delight in 
all kinds of misfortunes, which would not be comic if they were not 
experienced with an underlying feeling of unreasonable buoyancy ; 
and the derisive and pathetic aspects of comedy may be seen as 
modifications of the attitude toward the comic character expected 
from the point of view presented here. Satire, also, may be inter- 
preted as a modification, or even as a kind of inversion, of this con- 
cept of comedy; for satire also is concerned with undeserved good 
fortune, but has its origin in the tendency toward indignation and 
scorn, rather than in the tendency toward merry exuberance. The 
similarity of structure in the complex of emotions aroused by 
tragedy and the complex of emotions assumed to be aroused by 
comedy suggests the possibility that the tension between tragic fear 
and pity contributes to the cathartic effect of tragedy, as the conflict 
between insolence and indignation contributes to comic laughter. 
Finally, there may be some intrinsic interest in the abstract concept 
of comedy and tragedy as dividing between themselves the two 
types of incongruity which, perhaps, in the moral and social world 
are the most universally and deeply interesting—disproportionate 


10 **Situation de Baudelaire,’’? Variété II (Librairie Gallimard, Paris, 
1930), p. 160. 
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good fortune, the source of unreasonable confidence, and dispro- 
portionate misfortune, the source of undirected and destructive 
fear. 
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Perception and Aesthetic Value. Haroup NEwtTon LEE. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. xii-+ 271 pp. $3.50. 


Within a comparatively brief compass this lucid book deals 
with the chief problems of esthetics. It presents a carefully for- 
mulated systematic theory which maintains a close connection with 
the wider problems of axiology. The orientation of the book is, 
in general, psychological; the theory of value upon which it rests 
is substantially that of R. B. Perry; the esthetic position which it 
develops has much in common with the theories of Santayana and 
D. W. Prall. 

Starting from empirical data, Lee finds that the esthetic atti- 
tude is one in which the subject is interested in the immediate, 
non-cognitive aspects of what is presented in perception; the es- 
thetic experience is one of perceptual intuition (Anschawuwng) as 
distinguished from the perception of fact (Wahrnehmung). What- 
ever is contemplated from the point of view of perceptual intui- 
tion is an esthetic object, possessing some degree of positive or 
negative esthetic value. This is not to say, however, that the na- 
ture of the object itself has no bearing upon the esthetic experi- 
ence; Lee briefly indicates the relation of rhythm, proportion, etc., 
to perceptual grasp. Now, ‘‘perceptual grasp is the fundamen- 
tal aesthetic experience, and is the basis for all aesthetic value.’’ 
Esthetic value therefore depends partly upon the character of 
the object, partly upon the subject who is interested in the object 
after a specific fashion; it is a relational property, even though, 
in Lee’s terminology, it belongs to the realm of intrinsic values. 
The evaluating criterion by means of which immediate experi- 
ences of esthetic value are compared is held to be the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness which accompanies them. Such a criterion has 
usually been held to do violence to the nature and function of art 
criticism, but Lee, aware of this as a difficulty, presents a thought- 
ful attempt to overcome the objection. 

On the basis of these foundations Lee attempts to present an 
adequate theory of art, and of many of the more special problems 
of esthetics. In his appendices he deals with the problem of es- 
thetic method and its relation to metaphysics, and with the theo- 
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ries of Kant, Croce, and Carritt as seen from the point of view 
of his own theory. Estheticians will find the work capable and 
clear, and worth their attention. For philosophers who have 
previously neglected the field of esthetics this book should serve 
as an admirable introduction. 


M. M. 


Geist und Sein. Herman SCHMALENBACH. (Philosophia Univer- 


salis. Vol. I.) Basel: Haus zum Falken. 1939. 328 pp. 
18 fr. 


The recent book of Schmalenbach, the successor in the chair of 
Nietzsche and Joel in Basel, will be the first volume of a series of 
publications of well-known European philosophers under the title 
Philosophia Universalis. The first part is devoted to a detailed 
analysis particularly of the acts of perception, while the second 
and main part deals with the general implications of phenomenol- 
ogy for ontological problems and offers at the same time an ex- 
tension and modification of Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen. 
The third part shows the existence and structure of a separate 
ontological realm of logos over and against the realm of reality 
and illusion. 

How phenomenology, by revealing false metaphysical assump- 
tions, opens the way to a better understanding of psychological 
phenomena, is shown in a discussion of three-dimensional visual 
perception. An analysis of infantile vision, the perception of 
photographs, and the acquisition of perspectivistic design all 
demonstrate convincingly that in vision objects are originally 
given at a distance. By experience we gain only the relative po- 
sition of objects in space, which we could never obtain if all visual 
perception were not a priori perception of distant objects. To ask 
whether we originally see objects in a plane or in the third dimen- 
sion is false, since we see to begin with a plane in distance—a re- 
sult which confirms W. Koehler’s findings. 

The following criticism of the historical theories of perception 
demonstrates once more that the phenomenological description has 
to precede the concrete scientific and epistemological interpreta- 
tions. The development of the theory of perception is presented 
in its dependence upon the mechanistic hypothesis, which leads to 
the dichotomy of consciousness and reality, followed by the hy- 
pothesis of ideas within consciousness, which are caused by an 
“‘affection’’ by the external world. The failure of the historic 
theories of perception with their consequent falsification of the 
psychological phenomena is already well known in America and 
recommendable only for its precise and clear presentation. New, 
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however, is an analysis of perception demonstrating that in per- 
ceiving objects we do not have the impression of being affected 
by an external object. On the contrary, the more we experience 
effects and feel affected, the more the object character of the per- 
ceived vanishes. In seeing, we see, grasp an object, and do not 
feel an effect. If, however, a light becomes so bright that we 
actually feel affected, the object character of the seen object dis- 
appears gradually, while bodily sensations and feelings of pain 
take its place. 

The second part of the work is devoted to an extension of 
Husserl’s logic leading to a reorientation concerning the position 
of logic within the general framework of philosophy. This ex- 
tension is introduced by an excellent analysis of the logical struc- 
ture of social intercourse and action. The vehicle of logical 
communication is the sign, which can be either language or mere 
physical sign or expression; the latter may be human, esthetic, or 
religious expression. Schmalenbach expands, however, not only 
the realm of things which are meaningful signs for our under- 
standing, but he also adds to Husserl’s categories of Anzeige (in- 
dication) and Kundgabe (announcement) the category of An- 
sprache (appeal). The author demonstrates how we can under- 
stand the indication of a sentence or an event and also grasp its 
significance as an announcement of intentions or motivations, and 
still not accept or feel the appeal which might lead to action. 
The category Ansprache is particularly important in social and 
personal situations. With the creation of this new category and 
the detailed analysis based on it, the author has led us to a better 
understanding of the logical structure of every-day social inter- 
course and action, instead of the usual limitation of logical analy- 
sis to scientific enterprise. 

While usually signs and meanings have no necessary correla- 
tion with each other, an exception exists with relation to the under- 
standing of expression. Human expression has meaning not only 
as an indication of psychic phenomena behind it; it is not only an 
arbitrary sign or announcement, but has emotional significance of 
its own, it impresses us. The acts directed toward expression are 
the acts of feeling. Their objects are human expression, objects 
of art, religious phenomena, i.e., everything which possesses emo- 
tional significance. In the objects of the acts of feeling, sign and 
meaning fall together. The examination of those acts continues 
Scheler’s Zum Wesen der Sympathiegefiihle within the realm of 
esthetics. The author finds that the essence of esthetic acts is 
not EHinfiihlung, which may nevertheless precede, but the under- 
standing of expression. The element of emotional distance, of 
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remaining aloof and personally unaffected, is essential. When 
‘‘we feel with,’’ we no longer feel esthetically but morally sympa- 
thetic. 

The general discussion on the relation of act and object, which 
follows, is based on Plato’s discovery of the realm of ideas and 
Kant’s theory of the formative acts of thinking. While both rec- 
ognized the different nature of perception and thinking in their 
criticism of sensualism, both failed, according to Schmalenbach, 
in so far as they nevertheless adopted one element of it—the ex- 
istence of ideas 1m the mind. 

Concerning sense data, the author attempts to demonstrate 
that the a priori elements, the universals, can be found already in 
mere perception. Logical categories are not something which the 
mind contributes to a chaotic mass of sense-data, because this mass 
does not exist. The acts of perception already contain those 
categorial elements. So far both thinking and perception are 
alike, both have a priori elements. The recognition of ‘‘one red’’ 
as ‘‘also red’’ presupposes that already the first red has been seen 
‘‘as red’’ or ‘‘as that red.’’ The recognition of identity and of 
the universal element red even within perception is the condition 
for the formation of the concepts of thinking. The difference be- 
tween thinking and perception is that only in thinking do we find 
those elements explicitly expressed, conceived, and analyzed, but 
a priori elements can be found in perception and thinking alike. 

Schmalenbach attributes this misunderstanding to the tradi- 
tional separation of thinking and perception as well as to the 
understanding of logic as an epistemological discipline only—the 
understanding of logic as the theory of the forms of thinking. 
This bias must be removed by an ontological approach to logic. 
Logic is neither, as Plato and Aristotle assumed, the assertion of 
the existence of something, ‘‘Seimsaussage,’’ nor the theory of the 
forming of relations by thinking, as Kant said. Logic has to do 
with the ‘‘Meimen eines Sachverhalts.’? Schmalenbach proves 
this by citing examples of objects which are thought of as not- 
existing, e.g., mathematical equations or impossibilities. 

Based on this investigation, the author then distinguishes on- 
tologically between the realm of logos or Sachverhalten and the 
realm of Dasein. The realm of Dasein is characterized by Ab- 
stindigkeit, distance; divided again into the real and the unreal. 
For the solution of the problem of reality it is then important to 
know that all objects of perception are always implicitly given as 
real; the recognition of the non-reality of some objects is possible 
only against their former perception as real after an explicit de- 
nial or erasing of the Realitatsvermeimung. The objects which we 
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find within the realm of logos lack this element of Abstindigkeit 
or distance. These objects are Sachverhalte, which may be con- 
cerned with perceived things as well as with logical propositions 
or ethical ideals, but always can be grasped only by thinking. 
Phenomenology thus does not know the dichotomy between ideas 
within and reality outside consciousness. Perception and think- 
ing both can be aimed at reality, while the realm of logos is the 
sole object of thought. The last part of the work is then devoted 
to an exploration of this realm of logos and its meaning for human 
action. 

With its exact analyses, opening new fields for philosophic ex- 
ploration, as well as with its sharp criticism, the book must be con- 
sidered one of the best contributions to phenomenology since Hus- 
serl and Scheler, of equal value for the philosopher and the 
psychologist. A selected translation would undoubtedly be of 
great benefit for the English reader. 


GERHART H. SAENGER. 
New York CIty. 


The Analects of Confucius. Translated and annotated by ARTHUR 
Watey. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. 268 
pp. $3.50. 


This book professes to detach the Analects from its Sung 
scholastic interpretation for the first time and to indicate what 
the book meant to those who compiled it (p. 77)! But in most of 
the sayings, it is surprisingly like the best earlier translations, 
especially that of Soothill. 

The merits of this translation are two: (1) Waley has ac- 
quainted himself with the best modern Chinese’ scholarship, which 
has illumined certain passages. Thus Confucius’s supposed ven- 
eration for the Book of Changes (which is out of keeping with his 
character) disappears completely on adopting an ancient textual 
variant (VII, 16). (2) Its literary quality is usually superior to 
that of its predecessors. Great care has been taken to turn Chinese 
phraseology into contemporary English. Instead of translating, 
‘‘A man like Yu will not come to a natural death’’ (Soothill), 
Waley writes, ‘‘A man like Yu never dies in bed’’ (XI, 12B). 
Such a sacrifice of exactness has its dangers; helped by Soothill’s 
careful work, Waley seems usually to have avoided errors. But 
his change in the interpretation of the last clause in III, 14 is 
almost certainly an error, and his change in the figure of speech in 
II, 19 results in obfuscation. As a whole this translation is quite 
good. It is readable, even if Confucius appears a little too much 
like an English gentleman. 
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The introduction, however, does not maintain the high quality 
of the translation. It contains many things with which one must 
disagree and shows Waley’s characteristic arbitrariness (cf. his 
treatment of Confucius’s attitude to Heaven). The book lacks 
two highly desirable features not yet found in any translation: 
(a) always calling the same person by the same name, and (bd) a 
biographical list of the many persons mentioned. Its footnotes 
are concise and illuminating—a really great merit—and there is 
an index, but this work needs a much fuller one. 


Homer H. Duss. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


La théorie de la connatssance scientifique de Kant a nos jours. F. 
EnriquEs. (Philosophie et Histoire de la Pensée Scientifique, 
VII.) (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, No. 638.) 
Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1938. 45 pp. 12 fr. 


Professor Enriques neatly summarizes the evidence from mod- 
ern science against the Kantian doctrines of space, time, substance, 
causality, and logic. In contrast to the theories of knowledge of 
absolute idealism, pragmatism, classical rationalism, and nomi- 
nalism, he reformulates his own view that although the complete 
truth is never achieved, each of the provisional theories of the 


sciences contains something of the truth more adequately exhib- 
ited in the historical evolution of scientific constructions. 


E. N. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science held 
its scheduled sessions at Harvard University during the week of 
September 3-9. In spite of the war at least seven foreign nations 
were represented, although many European scholars who had 
planned to present papers were unable to attend. The Congress 
did not devote itself to a central theme, and its large and compre- 
hensive program included joint sessions with the History of Sci- 
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ence Society and the Association for Symbolic Logic. The papers 
dealt with problems in the unification of the sciences, historic at- 
tempts at encyclopedic integration of the sciences, problems in 
the history and theory of logic, methodological problems in biol- 
ogy, psychology and the social sciences, probability and the con- 
firmation of theories, and the relation of engineering and tech- 
nology to the system of the sciences. Consistent with the aim of 
the Congress, its participants were drawn from the different spe- 
cial sciences as well as from philosophy, and represented diverse 
points of view concerning many of the issues raised. Accordingly, 
the papers and discussions exhibited a gratifying lack of com- 
mitment to an iron-clad intellectual platform, and went far to 
realize the ideal set for the Congress of being an occasion for 
the free exchange of opinion between those concerned with, further- 
ing the spread of the scientific attitude. While many of the 
papers were of the nature of programs for work to be done, some 
of them were particularly stimulating because they reported on 
still unpublished researches; especially noteworthy was the talk 
by Dr. Alfred Tarski, who outlined some of his important find- 
ings on questions concerned with the foundations of mathemat- 
ics. Abstracts of the papers which were presented will be pub- 
lished in Volume IX of the Journal of Unified Science (formerly 
Erkenntnis) ; and requests for further information about them 
should be addressed to the secretaries of the Congress: Dr. Otto 
Neurath (267 Obrechstraat, The Hague, Holland) and Professor 
Charles W. Morris (The University of Chicago). The Sixth Con- 
gress is scheduled to meet in 1940, in Oslo, Norway. 


KE. N. 


The Fourteenth Session of the Deutsche Philosophische Gesell- 
schaft takes place September 27-29, 1939, at Jena, under the 
chairmanship of Bruno Bauch. The program includes a lecture 
by Professor Max Wundt on the subject ‘‘Geschichte und Rasse.’’ 
Other participants, the titles of whose papers are not announced, 
are the following: Wilhelm Bohm, Otto Friedrich Bollnow, Hans 
Kibl, Carl August Emge, Theodor Haering, Otto Julius Hart- 
mann, Heinz Heimsoeth, Robert Heiss, Erich Jaensch, Hermann 
Noack, Erich Rothacker, and Eduard Spranger. 











